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Peacetime Heroes 


For millions of years the forces of 
Nature have been working to create 
the products which constitute the do- 
mains of King Coal and the Barons of 
other Minerals. To capture these 
products and put them to practical 
use requires the greatest army of 
wage-earners employed in any single 
American industry. 

Light, heat, power, and manufac- 
ture are dependent upon them. With- 
out their use our modern civilization 
would practically vanish. But in or- 
der to secure these products many of 
the wage-earners sacrifice their lives 
or are seriously injured. In coal mines 
alone an average of over 2,000 work- 
ers are killed annually and for every 
death there are fourteen accidents, 
or about 28,000 per year. These fig- 
ures indicate the average over a long 
period of years. The mining industry 
is the most hazardous of any industry 
of magnitude. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that 
through leaders in the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the In- 
terior of our Government, and their 
associates, the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association—named in honor 
of the first Director of the Bureau of 
Mines—has been working to reduce 
the terrible loss of life in the mining 
industry, and to honor those workers 
who have themselves rendered con- 
spicuous service in this direction. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Association 13 medals and 32 certifi- 
cates of merit were awarded to em- 
ployes in the mineral and allied indus- 
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tries who had helped to save other 
workers from disaster. Also, for out- 
standing records in safety achieve- 
ment 65 mining companies or other 
organizations of the mineral indus- 
tries were awarded certificates of 
honor, and 45 certificates of honor 
were given to individuals for notable 
safety records. 

These awards carry with them 
great prestige and are highly prized. 
To those mining concerns which are 
guilty of lagging in. safety of opera- 
tion, they stand as a rebuke—or, let 
us hope, as a stimulus to provide 
methods of safeguarding the lives of 
the workers. It is a dishonor to any 
industry to have its workers suffer the 
loss of their limbs, to have their eyes 
shot out, to have their backs broken, 
and to have their bodies mashed into 
pulp, because the directors are unwill- 
ing to furnish safety methods, for fear 
of reducing profits. 

All honor to the heroes whose deeds 
of valor were performed when profit 
was no consideration—when the only 
motive was the saving of the life of a 
fellow-worker. Those heroes have 
fulfilled the promise of the Great 
Teacher—who came that men might 
have life—when he declared that “he 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake, shall 
find it.’— By Dr. Charles Stelzle, 
Executive Director, Good Neighbor 
League. 





Two Supreme Court Opinions 
Hold Company Unions Illegal 


The two recent unanimous decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States voiding company unions of bus 
operators employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and the 
Greyhound Management Company, in 
one case, and Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., in the other case, pulled 
another prop from under so-called 
labor organizations promoted and 
controlled by employers. 

Competent observers pointed out 
that the Supreme Court’s decisions 


reaffirmed the principles enunciated a 
numbers of years ago in the Railway 
Clerks versus Texas & New Orleans 
Railway Company case, to the effect 
that where a company interferes with 
the self-organization of its employes 
through the establishment and main 
tenance of a company-dominate¢ 
union, the employer be legally directed 
to disestablish such company union. 
The present decisions, it was said 
are significant in that employers wi 
now know that they may not foste 


company-dominated unions as a meth® 7. 


od of interference with legitimate 
unionization by employes. 

The National Labor Relations Ac 
declares that it is illegal for an em 
ployer to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration o 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it and 
provides administrative authority t 
require the dissolution of such em 
ployer-controlled “unions.” 

Complaints were filed with the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board charg 
ing the Greyhound companies with 
promoting and supporting “unions’ 
of their employes in violation of the 
unfair labor practices sections of thé 
Labor Act. The Labor Board found 
the complaints justified and ordered 
the companies to withdraw recogni 
tion of the “unions” and disestablish 
them. 

The third and ninth Federal Circuit 
Courts of Appeal held that the Labo 
Board had exceeded its statutory au 
thority and refused to give judicia 
sanction to the Board’s orders. 

Reversing these rulings, the Sui 
preme Court, in an opinion by Asso 
ciate Justice Harlan F. Stone, said 

“Before enactment of National La 
bor Relations Act this Court recog 
nized that the maintenance of a com 
pany union, dominated by the em 
ployer, may be a ready and effectiv 
means of obstructing self-organiza 
tion of employes and their choice o 
their own representatives for the pur 
pose of collective bargaining.” 

Turning to the Pennsylvania Grey 
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hound Lines, Inc., and Greyhound 
Management Company, Justice Stone 
said the findings show that the re- 
spondents “had engaged in unfair la- 
bor practices by interfering with, re- 
straining and coercing employes in 
the exercise of their rights guaran- 
teed by Section 7 (of the National 
Labor Relations Act), in that they 
had interfered with the formation and 
administration of a labor organiza- 
tion of their employes, Employes As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., and had contributed finan- 
cial and other support to it,” in viola- 
tion of the Labor Act. 

Violations of the Labor Act were 
also developed in the investigation of 
the practices of Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc. 

The opinion then pointed out that 
the experience in administering the 
Railway Labor Act had shown com- 
pany unions to be a stumbling block 
to effective collective bargaining. 

“Congress, in enacting the Labor 
Relations Act, had in mind the expe- 
rience in the administration of the 
Railway Labor Act,” Justice Stone 
continued, “‘and declared that the for- 
mer was ‘an amplification and further 
clarification of the principles of the 
latter. 

“To secure to employes the benefits 
of self-organization and collective 
bargaining through representatives 
of the employes own choosing the 
board was authorized to order the 
abandonment of unfair labor prac- 
tices and to take affirmative action 
which would carry out the policy of 
the act.” 

Under these conditions the Supreme 
Court held that the authority admin- 
istering the Labor Act had the statu- 
tory right to demand the abolition of 
the company unions, and therefore re- 
versed the decisions of the two Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal which held that 
the Labor Act did not give the admin- 
istrative authority such power.— 
News Letter. 


Danger of Contentment 


Jerome Jones, veteran editor of the 
Atlanta Journal of Labor, delivers 
himself of a few thought-provoking 
observations in commenting on the 
well-fed and contented state of British 
labor unionists. He quotes an English 
labor leader as saying: “Some years 
ago when labor was fighting for or- 
ganization this hall would be many 
times overflowing when I called a 
meeting. Now, with everyone a mem- 
ber of some labor union and when col- 
lective bargaining is universal, the 
wage workers have lost interest in 
union activities.” 

Mr. Jones then observes that “when 
a fellow is well off he has a tendency 
to forget from whence his well-being 
cometh.” 

“The experience this Englishman 
had is not unlike what many of us 
have experienced over here,’ Mr. 
Jones writes. This isa problem which 
ought not to be and yet it is. Attend- 
ance ought to be better when times 
are good than when they are bad, for 
two reasons. First, a sense of grati- 
tude ought to encourage good attend- 
ance at meetings. In the second place, 
a healthy attendance at the meetings 
is a good guarantee against recur- 
rence of bad times. 

“Trace, if you will, the vicious cir- 
cle. A group of workers will realize 
their plight and resolve that some- 
thing ought to be done. Agitation be- 
gins. Remedies are found, desired ob- 
jectives are obtained. Agitation 
ceases. Crowds fall away. Sensing a 
weakening of the spirit of the work- 
ers and a possibility of a break in soli- 
darity, some employers begin to take 
advantage of a situation and gradu- 
ally ease off the high standards. Asa 
result there is a decrease in wages, or 
an increase in unemployment, hours 
are lengthened, work is speeded up or 
in some other way the good results ob- 
tained when the workers were show- 
ing their solidarity and acting as a 
unit are lost. 

“We know the tendency is to feel 
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that at times the meetings are unin- 
teresting and one could entertain him- 
self much more profitably by staying 
at home or going some place else. Of 
course, meetings ought not to be unin- 
teresting. It is to the worker’s inter- 
est to keep up his attendance in spite 
of uninteresting meetings. And per- 
haps it has not occurred to some of us 
that regular and full attendance are 
the two best guarantees of interesting 
meetings.” —Elevator Constructor. 





Causes of Unemployment 


In the Senate debate on the $250,- 
000,000 relief bill, Senator Bone of 
Washington declared that “unemploy- 
ment is a by-product of technological 
advance. We will never be wholly free 
from it unless and until we accept the 
urgent necessity of making such 
changes as will balance the national 
human economy.” But while holding 
that this was the primary cause of 
unemployment, Senator Bone declared 
that a contributing cause was “the 
continued concentration of income in 
a few hands, so that it is impossible 
for working men to have large pur- 
chasing power.” 

As a matter of fact, Senator Bone 
stated two aspects of the same facts. 
Incomes are concentrated because in- 
vention and science are used, so far 
as business and finance can control 
matters, to pile up profits rather than 
to shorten and lighten work. And 
when the income of any man reaches 
a million dollars a year—or a half or 
a quarter or a tenth of a million dol- 
lars — the receiver simply cannot 
spend it on goods that most of our 
workers make. 

But it is a mighty good sign when 
a Senator brings up such facts in a 
debate on relief. It is another good 
sign when Senator Wagner puts in, 
and remarks that there are businesses 
which have laid off men by thousands 
while still paying high dividends, and 
still giving extravagant salaries to in- 
siders, 


More and more, the people and their 
representatives are awakening to the 
economic facts of modern life. The 
process is slow, and the suffering dur- 
ing the delay is terrific; but the gain 
is sure. 





The Fewer Low-Waged 
W orkers the Better 


It may be true that there have been 
men who got to the top even though 
they began life under low circum- 
stances, receiving small pay, and en- 
during all the limitations which that 
implies. But whichever may have 
been the advantages gained, such men 
usually missed much in mental and 
cultural development. 

Suppose, however, that all workers 
were compelled to undergo the hard- 
ships which men of this character en- 
dured — merely because they were 
handicapped on account of low wages? 
What kind of citizens would they be? 
And what kind of fathers and hus- 
bands? How would they affect the 
standards of the community, and of 
what service would they be in build- 
ing up the life of the nation? 

Low-waged workers are a distinct 
detriment in the struggle of humanity 
toward higher standards and forms 
of living. The more low-waged work- 
ers there are, the lower would become 
the purchasing power of the people, 
the lower the quantity of production, 
the lower the amount of work to be 
done with a consequent increase in 
the volume of unemployment. Low- 
waged communities are always low- 
standard in the life and the character 
of all the people. On the other hand, 
high-waged communities which make 
possible the privilege of travel, study, 
music, reading, and the chance to hear 
and see things, are not only prosper- 
ous communities, but their inhabitants 
are cultured, mentally developed, and 
reasonable citizens. Homes are com- 
fortable, wives and children are hap- 
py, education is more widely spread, 
religion is revered, and peace is more 
generally assured. 
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Because of this, the man who is con- 
stantly trying to lower wages is an 
undesirable menace to the community. 
On the other hand the man who tries 
to pay the highest wages that his in- 
dustry can afford should be honored 
for his fairness and his work, not only 
by the workers, but by all the citizens 
of the community, because they also 
share in the general prosperity which 
such action creates. 

The fewer low-waged workers there 
are the better it will be for all of us. 





A Works Program 


The depression in business brings a 
serious and fearful situation to those 
dependent upon jobs for an income. 
Income is essential for food, shelter 
and clothing, to say nothing of medi- 
cal care and medicine when sick, 


‘school for children and all the normal 


things that constitute living. Because 
our economic institutions contract or 
break down, workers lose opportuni- 
ties to earn incomes through no fault 


‘of theirs. We cannot as a Nation, re- 


sponsible for our National institu- 
tions, stand by and see persons starve 
or steal in order to live. There is just 
one fair way to provide relief—con- 
structive work on socially useful proj- 
ects for which Society pays compensa- 
tion commensurate with the work. 

The number of persons with only 
part-time work or no jobs at all have 
been creeping up towards the terrible 
high of ’°33. Years ago Labor asked 
for a permanent division of public 
works, planning projects that would 
add to national service and wealth so 
that they might be launched as needed 
with the minimum of delay and con- 
stitute elements in an integrated pro- 
gram. Such a bureau was launched 
but had not got under way before the 
avalanche of need and so was aban- 
doned. Labor is convinced that the 
only intelligent way to provide against 
the need following unemployment, 
which is sure to come, is for the gov- 
ernment to plan and to be ready to 





supplement jobs during business de- 
clines through constructive work and 
service programs. 

If work is available for the needy 
they can escape the consequences of 
means tests, spending all their sav- 
ings and investments, the demoraliza- 
tion of dependency, the decline of 
work skill—unemployability. Unem- 
ployment insurance is a limited pro- 
vision covering a comparatively small 
percentage of the population. It is 
intended to tide workers over between 
jobs. A new job is necessary for the 
unemployed either in private indus- 
try or on government work. WPA, 
both through its work provisions for 
older and younger persons, has dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of construc- 
tive work and service in creating so- 
cial wealth and opportunities and in 
conserving personalities. Work is the 
only form in which relief can be given 
without permitting other people to 
manage the lives of the unfortunate. 

The citizens of this country need 
adequate and suitable shelter, public 
hospitals, better training for those in 
public service, whether teaching or 
administrative work is involved, bet- 
ter recreational and educational facil- 
ities for all, better protection for life 
and limb on highways, intelligent con- 
servation of national resources, and 
many other things that could be in- 
cluded in planning our public works 
programs. It is high time to plan for 
a known need and to give up the prac- 
tice of spending money on a haphaz- 
ard program of projects that can be 
launched readily. We can plan to re- 
lieve need promptly.—American Fed- 
erationist. 





Unionism is worth what union 
members rate it. The best grade is 100 
per cent pure, and that is the brand 
you should carry if it be your desire 
that the organized labor movement 
shall continue to flourish and remain 
the vital force for good that all who 
embrace its tenets should wish it to 
be.—Organized Labor. 
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Because of the nature of our work and our enormous membership we 
have sometimes been deceived by individuals who seek membership in our 
union. Sometimes an employer will hire a man not knowing much about 
him, or he may be a relative or a friend of the foreman, and that man, 
with his associates, is taken into the union. Eventually it turns out that 
he is dishonest, that he is a drunkard, that he has other weaknesses such 
as being stupid and unable to make up his mind in an emergency in order 
to prevent an accident. Eventually he is laid off. He comes down to the 
union office, tells them he is out of work and he goes on the waiting list. 
He is sent to another employer who eventually proves him to be exactly 
what his former employer said he was—good for nothing. Now then, we 
cannot expect employers to keep this kind of man in their employment. 
This kind of man pays his dues regularly and he is usually at the meetings 
and is usually the most loud-mouthed individual at the meeting, especially 
in finding fault with the business agents for not putting him to work. He 
is satisfied if he works two or three days a week so that he has enough 
money to keep him hanging around a saloon or to barely get something 
to eat. 

The International Executive Board makes this ruling: That when 
the union finds a man of this kind they are perfectly justified in suspend- 
ing him from membership. He should be given a trial before the local 
executive board and suspended from membership if he is found to be 
incompetent to drive a truck, or if he is found guilty of the charges named 
above. We cannot have this kind of incompetent, dangerous individual 
holding membership in our union. Taking a place-on the unemployment 
list and shoving him on to an employer is a crime against the union, the 
employer, and the public at large, whose lives are in danger. If the man 
is found guilty of being intoxicated, or stealing, or deliberately lying to 
his employer, and the employer makes the statement to you that he dis- 
charged him for any of those reasons, don’t try to force the employer to 
put his statements in writing, because the employer may not want to do 
so; he may feel he would subject himself to legal procedure. If you believe 
the employer is honest and sincere—and you should know whether he is 
or not—then give this man, for his first offense, three months suspension 
from the union; for his second offense, one year, and for his third offense, 
expel him from membership. 


EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 











TOT F 


Butus acting as business agents, or other such undesirable characters 
that are half stewed half the time, are a living, standing disgrace to the 
Labor Movement. Any Organizer of the International Union that knows 
of such a case should report it to the International Union, and the Inter- 
national will notify the local to get rid of such an individual. If the local 
refuses to do so, the International will not hesitate to revoke the charter 
of the local union. When a man goes out to represent a local union he is 
not representing himself as an individual; he has the dignity and the 
honor of the Labor Movement on his shoulders and he has the welfare of 
hundreds of men in his charge and keeping, and his actions, both in public 
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and in private life, should be beyond suspicion. Rowdies, rough-necks, 
and such individuals that believe they are tough, cannot remain members 
of this International Union, and especially they cannot remain officers. I 
am quite happy and proud over our large membership and I am sincere 
when I say that we have very few of this type representing our local 
unions. Where one is found “put him out.” We will stand back of you. 
Either he goes out, or you can’t stay in. We want clean men; men of honor 
and decency representing our local unions. 


TOF OF 


Minutes of Meeting of General Executive Board Held in Miami, 
Florida, Beginning February 5, 1938 


The General Executive Board met in the Everglades Hotel in Miami, 
Florida, on Saturday, February 5, 1938, at 10:00 A. M. All members of the 
Board were present. Brother John P. McLaughlin, having been appointed 
Second Vice-President during the year by the General President and con- 
firmed by the General Executive Board, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Michael Casey, was installed as Second Vice-President of the 
International Union by the General President. 

The General President gave a brief summary of the condition of the 
International Union, outlining the fact that we had at the present time, in 
his opinion, the largest paid-up membership in the American Labor Move- 
ment, having reached a paid-up membership of a little over 300,000. The 
General President also explained to the Board the condition surrounding 
the International Union, the many dangerous situations presenting them- 
selves from day to day as a result of our enlarged membership and our 
increased or extended jurisdiction. He also made a general statement 
dealing with the financial state of the International Union; briefly out- 
lined that the general fund was about used up as a result of the 
placing on the road of several organizers and several other increased 
expenses, especially with newly organized unions, and also the fact that 
the per capita tax of the American Federation of Labor because of 
its assessment had been increased from one cent to two cents per month 
per member. The General President also stated our relations with the 
Building Trades Department and briefly outlined the discussions that arose 
in the sessions of the Executive Council dealing with our jurisdiction 
versus the Brewery Workers and the Engineers; also the action of the 
Building Trades Department in deciding to order all local building trades 
to observe and put into effect all decisions rendered by the National Arbiter 
of the Building Trades Department, Dr. Lapp. The General President 
stated that the trial of several members, former officers of Local 70, Truck 
Drivers, of Oakland, California, was set for Tuesday morning, February 
8, 1938, at 10:00 A. M. and that every provision in the Constitution had 
been carefully carried out in this case, as he was of the opinion that the 
radical elements in the Northwest were deeply interested and perhaps 
responsible for this trial and would undoubtedly watch its results. He also 
stated he was of the opinion that the defendants were having their ex- 
penses paid by the radical organizations in the Northern California dis- 
trict. The General President also outlined many other phases and condi- 
tions surrounding the International Union, especially the fact that the 
Federal Government was making several inquiries as to the fact that our 
members in some of the large cities were interfering with interstate 
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traffic. Other members of the Board expressed themselves as to conditions 
surrounding our general organization in their respective districts. After 
these preliminary discussions taking up two or three hours of the time of 
the Board, it being Saturday the Board adjourned to meet again on Mon- 
day morning at 10:00 A. M. 


The Board met on Monday morning and discussed routine business § 


surrounding the International Union, especially requests for charters, re- 
quests for decisions on jurisdiction, strike requests from several points, 
and an invitation from the local union in Miami to address a meeting of 
its members during our stay in Miami. This invitation was accepted and 
several of the officers of the International Union were present at the 
meeting, and gave them the history of the organization and what they 
should do in order to build up the membership in the Miami district. 


Of course it must be understood that Miami, being a winter resort, has } 


many transient truck drivers, which is somewhat the cause of the unor- 


ganized condition obtaining. In addition to this, there isn’t very much f 


industry in that part of Florida. 

On Tuesday morning the General Executive Board began the hearing 
on the trial of Clifford Lester, John Carvalho, Al Applebaum, Charles 
Leopold and Pete Marshall, former officers of Local 70. The hearing con- 
tinued until 2:30, then recessed for one hour, and continued again until 
7:00 P. M., and adjourned to be continued again the next day. The next 
day, Wednesday, the hearing continued. Rebuttal testimony was presented 


by the defendants in answer to the prosecutor of the charges, General } 


Organizer Joseph Casey, who was appointed Trustee and Receiver of 
Local 70. At 12:45 noon the General President having asked the defend- 
ants if they were satisfied that they had received a fair and impartial trial 


and having had an answer in the affirmative, and they having further | 
answered that they had nothing further to present, the case was closed. | 


The following day the question of action on the charges was taken up by 
the General Executive Board and a decision was reached. By unanimous 
action of the Board it was decided that all the defendants were guilty; 
that in the case of Clifford Lester, who was President of the local union 
and who was mainly responsible for the dissension and defiance of Inter- 
national law that obtained, the decision of the Board was that he stand 
expelled from membership in the International Union. The Board took 
under consideration the other defendants who were also found guilty of 
the charges, and in their case it was decided that although they were 


guilty they were led on by Lester, who was President of the local. The } 


decision of the Board in their case was that they be fined the sum of fifty 
dollars in each case; that they be given up to ninety days to make payment 
of same; that they be prevented from attending any meeting of the local 
union for one year and from holding any office within the local union for a 
period of five years. This case and the decision of the Board was referred 
to in the March issue of this magazine. 

On Thursday morning the Board heard a delegation from the Chicago 
Joint Council consisting of George Wilson, John O’Brien, William Lee, and 
William Hanley. The purpose of this delegation was to present to the 
Board a request of the Joint Council that Brother Goudie, who is Inter- 
national Organizer and Vice-President and also President of the Joint 
Council, having gone through a very serious strain for the past two years 
and his health having been impaired as a result, that the General Execu- 
tive Board grant him a vacation with all expenses paid. Each member of 
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tions the delegation gave their reasons for the request of the Joint Council and 
After each of them emphasized the necessity for the request. The General Execu- 
ne of tive Board later on in its sessions granted the request of the Chicago 
Mon- § Joint Council. 

The General President read an appeal for financial assistance from 
siness our Local Union 671 in Hartford, Conn., many of whose members, includ- 
s, re- ing the Business Agent, have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment on 
oints, § the grounds of conspiracy to violate a certain law obtaining in the State 
ng of § of Connecticut. The only charges against the men were assault and bat- 
1 and § tery, but they were convicted of conspiracy and sentenced to terms of four, 
t the § five and six years. The General Executive Board gave power to the Presi- 

they — dent to investigate and do what he thought was necessary after making 
strict. § an investigation of the needs and requirements in this case. 
t, has The General President called to the attention of the Board that 
unor- | Brother Thomas Farrell, now of Cincinnati, formerly of Chicago, and 


Est is 


much § Brother John M. Gillespie, now of Indianapolis, formerly of Boston, had 
| been employed by the General President and the general organization 
aring § exactly thirty years ago as General Organizers, going to work for the 


harles § International Union at a salary of twenty-four dollars per week for seven 
xy con- §— days and seven nights. The General President stated that he thought it 
_ until | was quite a record for two men in the Labor Movement to have worked 
> next | continuously for an International Union such as ours where there are so 
sented | many differences of opinion, dnd that he believed the case was unique in 
eneral | the history of the Labor Movement and that proper and suitable recogni- 
ver of | tion should be given to such an event. It was decided by the General Execu- 
efend- | tive Board that a dinner or banquet be given in honor of those two men 
11 trial | and that the members of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
urther | tion of Labor still in the City of Miami be invited, with their wives, to 
closed. | attend the banquet. The motion was carried unanimously by the Board. 
up by | The General President appointed on the committee to make arrangements, 
1imous | Seeretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes and Vice-Presidents Cashal and 
guilty ; | McLaughlin. I might state here that the banquet was held on Thursday 
union | evening, February 10, in the Lounge Room of the Everglades Hotel and 
inter- | that it was a wonderful success. Everyone enjoyed themselves and our 
stand | visitors from Chicago who came before the Board on business were also 
d took | | invited, as well as several members of the Executive Council, including’ 
ilty of | Brother Joseph Weber, President of the Musicians; T. A. Rickert of the 
7 were ' Garment Workers; Secretary-Treasurer Bugniazet of the Electrical 
1. The | Workers; John Coefield of the Plumbers’ International Union; also John 
of fifty | Hynes and family of the Sheet Metal Workers, who are old friends of 
ryment | Brother Gillespie. The only regrettable part of the celebration was the 
.e local | absence of Brother Farrell, who was detained in Cincinnati and could not 
n for a | attend, because of the serious illness of his wife, who was then in the 
oferred | hospital. 
| The Board convened Friday morning, February 11, at 9:30. On roll 
‘hicago | call all members were present. Brother Gillespie took up the question of 
ee, and | requests for endorsement of strikes in several places. On the request of 
to the | Local 302 of Oakland, California, for endorsement of strike of delivery 
. Inter- | men, involving not more than fifty men, it was moved and carried that the 
e Joint | request be approved by the Board and the matter be referred to Organizer 
o years | Casey for adjustment on his return to California. Local 50 of Belleville, 
Execu- | Illinois, asked for endorsement of strike involving about thirty-five men 
nber of | engaged in building material hauling. Board granted their request. On 
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the request of Local 619 of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, it was decided if there 
are not more than fifty men involved, after an investigation by Organizer 
Picago, if the local union is entitled to benefits the request will be granted; 
if more than fifty men are involved it will be referred to the Board for 
action. 

The Board discussed the question of Joint Councils in certain districts 
for which charters have been applied, and the advisability of the issuance 
of same. On the request for a Joint Council in Kansas City, Missouri, the 
motion was made and carried that the matter be left in the hands of the 
General Officers for further investigation, with full power to act as to 
whether or not the request shall be granted. Regarding a Joint Council in 
certain districts in the State of Illinois, decision was that the office be 
empowered to issue the charters if in their judgment it is in the best 
interests of our membership there. 

The General Executive Board voted unanimously to pay the sum of 
$200.00 a month to John Geary, Vice-President of the International 
Union for many years, who has now almost reached the age of 80 years. 
John Geary is one of the oldest members of the International Union and 
was one of the men who early pioneered in the Teamsters’ Movement, as 
he was a charter member of the organization when it was known as the 
Team Drivers’ International Union. 

The General President explained that he was about to visit Europe 
as the representative of the American Federation of Labor to the British 
Trades Union Congress during the summer months. He said, of course, 


everything would be taken care of in his office by his assistants during his} 


absence. The General President is the first man in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that was ever elected for the second time as a delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress, he having been elected the first time in 
the St. Louis Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1910 
and represented the Federation in 1911 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
The Board discussed the question of additional expenses for the President, 
as the American Federation of Labor pays very little money and this is 
the customary procedure of International Unions. The matter was dis- 
cussed by several members of the Board and it was decided that if the 
General President had any additional expenses which are not properly 
taken care of in the regular way, they would be taken care of by the Inter- 
national organization. 


On Friday afternoon, February 11, the General Executive Board} 


finished its business and the motion was made that the Board be called 
whenever necessary in the judgment of the General President. 


The General President stated that he needed some of the members of}! 


the Board to attend conferences with President William Green the next 
day, dealing with many questions surrounding our organization. We 
might state here that during the Board meeting there was also a meeting 


of the Executive Council, where many matters pertaining to our Interna-/ 


tional Union were discussed and decisions and understandings reached, 
and that there were also many other meetings with organizations and 
their representatives dealing with the affairs of our International Union. 
The conferences were participated in by the General President and mem- 
bers of the Board from the several districts, depending upon the district 
in which the controversy had arisen. 

There was also a conference with the Gasoline Station Service Men 
who are now taking in garage workers in some places, and Brother Brad- 
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there 
nizer ® ley, who has charge of the organizing of this branch of the American 
nted; § Federation of Labor, as well as others, was present at the conference, 
d for a included President William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

tricts The Board, as you will readily understand, because of our increased 
uance | membership, had its work increased accordingly, but in all it can be truth- 
4. the @ fully said that the meeting of the Board was a successful one and laid the 
if the ground work for understandings which will be helpful as time goes on. It 
as to" | of course, to be understood that questions involving our jurisdiction ; 
cil in involving our contracts with our employers; involving legislation pertain- 
ce beg ing to over-the-road trucking ; involving legal procedure against us in 
> best) Many places, and involving many disagreements amongst our local officers 
; and members, will continue to obtain, because, we repeat, the larger the 
organization the greater the number of disputes and grievances. 


om - The General President explained that on invitation from the Joint 
tional § Council in San Francisco it became necessary for him to visit the Western 
years. § States and endeavor to iron out certain misunderstandings that obtain. 

op It is clearly understood—and that declaration was made by the Board— 


that without the aid and assistance and co-operation of each individual 
as the} jocal officer, the International Union cannot continue to hold the all-im- 
p portant position it now enjoys in the American Labor Movement, and 
4urope| expressed the hope that the Constitution and laws of the International 
3ritish } Union will be carefully read and observed by each local officer. This 
ourse,| meeting of the Board had reason to more thoroughly emphasize its decla- 
ng his} rations, which are in substance that any local union officer or any local 
‘edera- union that does not observe the Constitution and laws, or that believe they 
to the} can play a secret or lone hand or act in defiance of International authority, 
ime in! cannot remain in the International organization. 

n 1910) During the sessions of our Board President William Green and Secre- 
iland.| tary-Treasurer Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor 
sident,) appeared before the Board and delivered short addresses and paid a very 
this is} high tribute to the standing of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
as dis-) and Chauffeurs. Without hesitancy they declared that in their judgment 
if the’ the Teamsters’ Union was the key organization of the Federation and that 
roperly } the Federation was deeply grateful to them for the great assistance they 
. Inter-| had rendered to the Federation in the struggle now going on between the 
American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. The President also stated 
Board} there was no organization affiliated with the Federation that was any 
. called} more prompt in paying its assessment than was the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Those officers of the American Federation of Labor 
bers of} seemed to be exceptionally sincere and deeply grateful to our International 
re next) Union and stated that they availed themselves of the opportunity of so 





ae 


n. We) expressing themselves before the meeting of our Board. 

neeting We submit this report in accordance with our Constitution to our 
nterna-| general membership. 

eached, Respectfully submitted, 

ms and DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President. 
Union. 

d mem- Ty? 

district 


Ever so often we receive complaints from other locals that certain unions 
ce Men} are charging less than two dollars a month dues and the reason we get 
r Brad-| this information before one of our Auditors goes into the local to audit 
its books is because some men like to shop around to see what they can 
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get for nothing or get it as cheap as possible. Such men never seem to 
give a thought to the fact that when they find or get something cheap they 
only receive in value just what they paid for it and if it happens to be the 
union and they want to get in because of cheap dues, they should also 
remember that should their employer lock them out, they will not receive 
any lockout benefits from the International for the simple reason that 
their local has not lived to the laws of the International Union. Or, in 
case the local is forced to call its men out on strike it cannot get strike 
endorsement of the General Executive Board, which would entitle the 
members to strike benefits, because, again in this case, the local is not 
carrying out the International Constitution as approved and adopted by 
its conventions. In fact, individuals of this kind are not real union men 
and women. Some unions figure out ways whereby they can beat the law, 
such as paying two dollars one month and getting one month’s free dues, 
but this is only a subterfuge and will not be tolerated. 

Members of our craft when unemployed can procure a withdrawal 
card from the union and when they return to work may turn in that card 
and become reinstated on the payment of one month’s dues. 

We are happy to say, however, that we do not have many locals of 
this kind or locals that do not seem to realize in order to have a suc- 
cessful local they must have some money in their treasury with which to 
a the many problems and situations that arise within a local during 
the year. 

This law making the dues two dollars a month was passed in the 
interest of all of our locals as it did not require that any extra money was 
to be paid to the International Union, so all you members who read this 
story and know that your local is one of those that is looking for some- 
thing cheap should realize that is just what you are getting and if caught 
in anything like a strike or lockout they will have no one to blame except 
themselves as the International Officers or General Executive Board can- 
not change the law in cases of this kind.—J. M. G. 


Ty 'F 


Rememser to have your wage scale and agreement approved by the Joint 
Council in your district before sending it in to the International for ap- 
proval. When this is done it will not be necessary for us to send it back 
to you for the endorsement of the Joint Council and will save time as well 
as a lot of confusion and will enable us to return it to you in time for 
presentation to your employers.—J. M. G. 


FF 


In ANY and every jurisdictional dispute between National and Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, it is the 
law as well as the duty of all Central Bodies and State Branches to keep 
their hands off and in every respect refrain from taking action of any 
kind in these disputes. These bodies should do everything in their power 
towards carrying out the decisions of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and its Executive Council in jurisdiction disputes 
where they have been settled by the Convention. Now anyone who wishes 
to know or cares anything about finding out what the decision of the con- 
ventions has been in the dispute between the Teamsters and the Brewery 
Workers should be able to find out without much trouble that the decision 
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of the conventions is and has been that all brewery drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers belong under the jurisdiction of our International Union. Never- 
theless, every now and then we learn of some Central Body or State Fed- 
eration that feels it has the right to place some firm on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list, simply because they may want to be with those who do 
not or will not carry out decisions that have been made by conven- 
tion after convention, thus placing themselves above the body which has 
chartered them. Delegates who may vote that way in a Central Body 
would soon squawk if the Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ delegates voted 
against any decision that was made in favor of their International Union, 
or even against their local union. All we ask for is what belongs under 
our jurisdiction as granted by the American Federation of Labor and we 
are going to get it regardless of who likes or dislikes it. All we ask is 
that these organizations and their delegates be fair. They may need our 


' help next and the best way to get that help is, if you cannot do us any 


good, just mind your own business and do not do us wrong because we 
are right as all records pertaining to our dispute with the Brewery 
Workers will show. The records of the meeting of the Executive Council 
in May, 1933, and those of the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937, all prove that our International 
Union was granted jurisdiction over all drivers and helpers employed by 
breweries and all Central Bodies and State Branches have copies of these 
records and proceedings on file in their headquarters as they are sent 
to them free by the Secretary of the American Federation of Labor. How- 
ever, should any of the officers or members of any Central Body or State 


| Federation who may read this statement have any doubt as to its correct- 
' ness, should for their own satisfaction—if for no other reason—read the 


records and proceedings of the conventions on this jurisdiction dispute 
so that they may be fully informed and enlightened as to the law should 
this subject ever come up on the floor at any of their meetings.—J. M. G. 


OTF 


W: SEE in the newspapers that a large number of union men are seeking 
high political offices in the coming election. A lot of hard work and effort 
will be put forth in an endeavor to have them win, but we fear most of it 
will amount to nothing. Labor’s only chance is when it is united and there 
is not any split within its ranks or a division among the organizations. 
You will also notice that when either of the two large political parties 
in office gets into a turmoil and splits up they are divided and, of course, 
always lose. The same applies to Labor. The divided party cannot under any 
circumstances be elected and when the candidate supported by Labor is 
defeated the winner does not feel that he owes anything in particular to 
Labor, because Labor did not support him in the election. 

How different it would, and should be, for Labor if only it was united 
and they would all stand together and what a chance for doing good it 
would have if united instead of being divided. As conditions are at the 
present time they should not put up a candidate just to have him slaughtered, 
and that is all it can be called at this writing. Don’t, therefore, be disap- 
pointed or sore when the election is over and the so-called Labor candidates 
are defeated. We are also sure that no Labor candidate can expect much 
help from either of the two large parties, and will only be classed as an 
“also ran” with perhaps not enough votes to bother counting them.—J. M. G. 
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Te Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor 
is holding an Industrial Exhibition in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16 to 21, 1938. 
This will be the largest exhibit of union-made goods and display of the 
Union Label ever held in this country and should go a long way towards 
showing not only the working people who attend the show but also the} 
great manufacturers the benefit the Union Label can be to them and the 
opportunity for enlarging their sales not alone to union members but to 
other people as well who wish to know when purchasing things they need 
that they have been made under clean and sanitary conditions and that 
their brothers and sisters employed in making them are able to live as 
Americans should live and their children getting the education that will 
make real Americans out of them instead of being poorly fed and as they 
grow up have nothing to look forward to except an open way to an insti- 
tution or a jail. 

With organization growing at the rate it has for the past three years 







































there should be no good reason why all workers from now on cannot ask, ro 
when making purchases, for the union label and should refuse to accept the we 


article unless it bears the label. Never mind the store which says it has of 
something just as good or even better; just tell whoever is trying to make 
the sale that you know what you want and if they do not have it or do dc 
not handle it you can go where they do have it. Just do this the next time Ty} 


you ask for the Union Label.—J. M. G. Pe 
— liy 
i : : do 


In MANY sections of our country during the months of April and Mayj an 
primary elections will take place. These primaries are held for the pur-} ™ 
pose of nominating men who will run for the offices of United States of 
Senators, Congressmen, and in certain States, Governors, Mayors, City} 54 
Councilmen and other county officials. All members of our union should th 
see to it that their names are on the list so they may cast their votes for th 
the men who have Labor’s endorsement. They should also investigate} © 
those who are seeking re-election and find out how they voted on bills th 
that were filed in the interest of the workers, organized and unorganized. 
If these men voted against the measures which were favorable to Labor 
and received its endorsement; claiming to be with the workers before the M 
election, but who turned the other way after they were elected, then the 
working people can very easily leave such men at home to think the mat-} tio 
ter over and vote to put men in office who will keep the promises made to} tio 
Labor before the election. Be sure you are on the voting list so you can} yor 
vote.—J. M. G. no’ 
7 FF we 


Tae poorest kind of a man is one who seeks office, but, in an honest elec} to: 
tion, gets defeated and then goes around doing and saying everything mean of 
he can think of about the men the members saw fit to elect. The aad | 
vote of the union means nothing to a sorehead of this kind. He is just the 
selfish and nothing is right unless he does it. Any man who acts in that 
Way as a rule never makes a reliable or responsible officer of a union and 
if your local happens to have in membership an individual of this kind 
you may consider yourselves lucky he did not get elected and if he should at « 
ever again be a candidate for any office just remember the way he acted—j the 
just like a spoiled child who had his candy taken away from him. Thd has 
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able man is one who can take it on the chin and if defeated in the election 
zabor § goes out and works harder than ever before for his union. That is the 
1938. kind of a man the members should vote to have represent them when the 
f the™ proper time comes. To a member if defeated we say, be a man, stand up 
vards ® like a man and remember the welfare of your union and its success comes 
o the first and the union will prove profitable to the entire membership. Read 
d the this over two or three times and see the good you can get out of it.— 
ut tome J. M.G. 

need ae OT ST 

| that : 


ve as Tuere seems to be considerable talk lately about breaking up the Labor 


t will} Movement by taking away charters from State Federations of Labor and 
s they§ Central Labor Unions where they are controlled by men who do not any 
insti-§ jonger hold membership in the American Federation of Labor. This claim 

comes from men who know better, but who will resort to any method in 
years® order to carry or put out their own viewpoint. When these charters were 
t ask, granted the membership consisted only of members of unions affiliated 
pt the} with the American Federation of Labor, so why should unions, or their 
it has} officers, expect to remain within the fold when they are not in harmony 
/make} with the principles of the American Federation of Labor and when they 
as do not help, with their tax, to keep the movement and organization going. 


They would not let a union stay within their fold if it failed to pay its 
tax and neither would they allow it in any of their councils if it did not 
live up to the law. Then, brothers of the past, and perhaps of the future, 
do not mess up things and if you cannot be on one side all the way through 
d May} and feel you must be alone, then let the other side alone until some settle- 
e pur- ment is made. There are still plenty of men in the American Federation 
States) of Labor from President Green on down who will see that you get a 
s, City} Square deal in the future as you always have in the past. Wars, except 
should those fought for freedom, have never paid a dividend to any country and 
tes for the same applies to the Labor Movement. No movement is so big that it 
stigate) Can afford to forget the worker, who is, in the end, the real sufferer and 
n bills} the one who always pays the freight.—J. M. G. 

anized. 
. Labor a 
+ 

io. a Many agreements made by our local unions contain provisions for vaca- 
he mat-| tions of from one to two weeks in addition to wages and working condi- 
nade to} tions. This is one more good argument to use with the non-union driver 
you can} you meet in your daily work—high wages and short hours with the union 
now having reached the time when its members can have a week or two 
weeks off with pay so they can have a rest and get a change of scenery 
enabling them to return to work with new life. As time goes on we hope 
est elec} to obtain other conditions which we do not have at the present time. Those 
ig mean of our members who receive a vacation should enjoy it and be sure your 
s honest} family has a chance to go with you and let your employer know you had 
7” just them with you.—J. M. G. 

in ter Te OF 

ion an 

is kind W. RECEIVE many calls from new districts asking us to send an organizer 
e should at once, as there is a chance to organize several hundred men. In some of 
-acted—4 these places we learn that the American Federation of Labor’s organizer 
im. Thd has been in there but that the men did not seem to want to organize. In 
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other places where we have sent a man he found out that it was just the 
business agent’s work that they wanted done. No union in any district 
will be a success if the members are unwilling to do any work and will 
only sit back and wait for someone else to do it for them. Any local about 
to look for help along this line should first look over its own outfit and see 
just what they have tried to do and if the answer is “nothing” save the 
time it takes to write a letter, because only those who help themselves 
should expect to receive help from anyone else. Working people now have 
everything with them to help in organization—even the law—-so all that is 
needed is courage and a willingness to work.—J. M. G. 


What Is to Become of Worker 
Past 40? 


That able and prolific writer on 
industrial, economic and social sub- 
jects, Dr. Charles Stelzle, executive 
director of the Good Neighbor League, 
touched upon the subject of the 
“Worker Past Forty” in a recent ar- 
ticle. It is a subject which should at- 
tract the attention of all who have the 
interests of America at heart. The 
doctor said: 

“Employers of labor are afraid of a 
‘radical’ movement in industry. At 
the same time some employers are 
creating a deadline of employment at 
40 years of age. Such employers 
should face the fact that there are in 
this country about as many voters 
over 40 as under 40. More people are 
now living past the 40-year age period 
than ever before, and thus the propor- 
tion of such to the total population is 
rapidly increasing. 

“If the unemployed ‘patriarchs’ 
and the ‘radicals’ under 40 who are 
also unemployed should form a coali- 
tion in order to put over a particular 
piece of legislation favorable to them- 
selves the employers would be badly 
beaten. 

“And so it would appear that as a 
matter of self-preservation they 
should at least try to take care of the 
older men and women, particularly 
because they have certain qualifica- 
tions which those who are younger do 
not possess. 

“The main reason why the 40-year- 
old worker is not so physically alert 


as younger workers is because indus 
try today is burning up our youth b 
pacing youth to the machine. 

“Industry itself is therefore re 
sponsible for most of the ‘wrecked 
manhood and womanhood which 
wants to throw onto the scrap-pile. 
isn’t fair, under these circumstance} 
to make labor pay for the reckless 
ness—or thoughtlessness—of indu 
try. Industry itself must compensat 
the workers for what it has taken o 
of them. 

“The least industry can do is ¢ 
make some provision for the old-tin 
ers who haven’t reached the age whe 
Social Security will take care of the 
upon a basis which will be fair a 
reasonable. 

“At any rate, somebody will ha 
to do the job. If government must d 
it it will mean a still heavier tax upo 
industry. And if that should happe 
it must be a tax which should not h 
passed on exclusively to the averag 
consumer.” 





Money Unclaimed 


Thousands of dollars belonging t 
workers who have reached the age @ 
65 since January 1, 1937, when t 
Federal Social Security became effe¢ 
tive, remain unclaimed in the U. § 
Treasury. Under the act, lump su 
payments of 314 per cent of the wor 
er’s earnings from January 1, 193 
until the day he or she attained t 
age of 65, are made upon applicatic 
only, as the Security Board does nd 
notify those entitled to the award. 
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